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with great veneration, as thus. They have twentie or fortie Bringing
yoke of oxen, every oxe having a sweet nose-gay of flouers ^{^ ay
placed on the tip of his homes, and these oxen drawe home
this May-pole (this stinkyng ydol, rather), which is covered
all over with floures and hearbs, bound round about with
strings, from the top to the bottome, and sometime painted
with variable colours, with two or three hundred men,
women and children following it with great devotion. And
thus beeing reared up, with handkercheefs and flags hover-
ing on the top, they straw the ground rounde about, binde
green boughes about it, set up sommer haules, bowers, and
arbors hard by it And then fall they to daunce about it,
like as the heathen people did at the dedication of the
Idols, whereof this is a perfect pattern, or rather the thing
itself. I have heard it credibly reported (and that viva
voce) by men of great gravitie and reputation, that of fortie,
threescore, or a hundred maides going to the wood over
night, there have scaresly the third part of them returned
home againe undefiled,"1 Of the Cornish people their
historian Borlase says : " From towns they make excursions,
on May eve, into the country, cut down a tall elm, bring it
into town with rejoicings, and having fitted a straight taper
pole to the end of it, and painted it, erect it in the most
publick part, and upon holidays and festivals dress it
with garlands of flowers, or ensigns and streamers."2 In
Northumberland, down apparently to near the end of the
eighteenth century, young people of both sexes used to go
out early on May morning to gather the flowering thorn
and the dew off the grass, which they brought home with
music and acclamations ; then, having dressed a pole on the
green with garlands, they danced about it The dew was
considered as a great cosmetic, and preserved the face from
wrinkles, blotches, and the traces of old age. A syllabub
made of warm milk from the cow, sweet cakes, and wine
was prepared for the feast; and a kind of divination, to
discover who should be wedded first, was practised by
dropping a marriage-ring into the syllabub and fishing for it
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